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POPE PIUS XII AND THE CHRISTIAN EAST 


PERHAPS no pope of modern times has left such a mark on 


§ the Church as Pius XII has done. He has affected the Church 


in matters of liturgy, in discipline, and even in the affairs of 
dogma. He has in a very real way prepared the Church to 
meet this new age. So the Church as a whole and different 
toups within the Church, each in its own measure, and even 
ose outside the visible unity of the Church, will rise up and 
call him blessed. 

We will recount in outline what he has done in connection 
with reunion of the Churches of the Christian East. Most 
of what he has done is the fruit of the spade work of Benedict 
XV and Pius XI and even Leo XIII, but even so Pius XII 
has made it his own and stabilized a papal policy that had 
been growing in recent years and, in doing so, has built up a 
solid ground of theological thought and proved tradition. 
This can now be used by the Church’s workers in the general 
(Ecumenical field and specially by those working for the 
coming together of the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 

The fact that Pius XII invited the patriarch of Constantinople 
to be present at his coronation and that the patriarch sent his 
fepresentative was an indication of his- mind in this matter. 

In 1943 the Pope issued his famous encyclical Mystici Corporis 
Christi. All reunion work must be based on the doctrine of the 
Church as Christ’s Mystical Body; theologians had been long 
Beeecing on the Mystery of the Church; the Pope now 
ormulates this mystery. 

During the pontificate of Pius XII the Ukrainian and the 
Rumanian Catholics of the Byzantine rite bear the full brunt 
of Communist persecution, for them the pope writes his 
letter on the 350th anniversary of the Union of Brest giving 
a full historical account (see E.C.Q., Vol. VI, No. 6, 1946), 
and also one to comfort and encourage the persecuted— 
Orientales Ecclesias (see E.C.Q., Vol. X, No. 1, 1953). 
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Also during his pontificate the Code of Canon Law for the 
Oriental Churches was published (1949- _) which is at present 
being discussed and on which commentators will write. 

This is but an outline, an indication of his work and his 
outlook on the ge og of preparing Catholics, Latins as well 
as Byzantines, for the nk of reunion with the Orthodox. 

His most important direction we consider to be the 
encyclical, Orientales Ecclesia (see E.C.Q., Vol. V1, No. 1, 1945). 
The full implications of this letter are worked out by Dom 
Polycarp Sherwood in his article “The Sense of Rite’ (E.C.Q., 
Vol. XII, No. 4, 1957). We will quote a text of capital 
importance, he says: that ‘Catholics should have “a proper 
respect for those traditions which are the special heritage 
of the peoples of the East, whether these be concerned with 
the sacred liturgy and the hierarchical orders or with other 
observances of the Christian life, so long as they are in keeping 
with the true faith and with the moral law. Eachand every nation 
of Oriental rite must have its rightful freedom in all that is bound 
up with its own history and its own genius and character, saving 
the truth and integrity of the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

We would have this known and appreciated by all, both 
by those who were born of the Catholic Church, and by those 
who ate wafted towards her, as it were, on the wings of 
yearning and desire. The latter especially should have full 
assurance that they will never be forced to abandon their own 
legitimate rites or to exchange their own venerable and 
traditional customs for Latin rites and customs.”’ 

Dom Sherwood in comment, says : ‘Pius XII has expressed 
with greater juridical clarity that the rights of all rites are the 
same in the one Church, and that rite includes the whole 
historical, liturgical, institutional complex; only that is 
excluded which is contrary to right faith or morals. Theological 
traditions are the summation and the soul of such a complex ; 
they therefore have perfect and equal right in the Church 
wherever they are not in discord with right faith and morals. 
I would say more: they are an integral part of the Catholic 
patrimony from which Catholic theologians should draw, as 
Byzantine theologians also from Western sources.’ 


We pray, that His Holiness, Pope John XXIII may receive 
an abundance of grace for his pontificate. His past work in 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Greece as also his knowledge of the 
Russian language fit him in a special way for the work of 
reunion of the Orthodox Churches.—Many years. 

We place our little work at his feet. 


Tue Eprror. 
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AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC ON ‘THE RECOVERY 
OF UNITY’—II 


Dr MASCALL’s objections to the papal claims are put forward 
with courtesy and charity. In spite of that, I had thought to 
omit discussion of them, lest discussion degenerate into 
‘controversy’. But second thoughts suggest greater confidence 
in the charity of our separated brethren, and so, in that 
confidence, I offer some considerations. 

Unless one accepts St Ambrose’s faith that our Lord was 
leaving St Peter as the ‘vicar of his love’, the position of the 
successor of St Peter can never be tear tenel | The primacy 
of the vicar of Christ is.a primacy first and last of love and 
charity. Some popes, of course, will be more lovable than 
others, and some have been cordially disliked, even by good 
Catholics ; yet the position itself is one which Christ intended 
to be the focus of the love among Christians, as well as of 
doctrine and authority. Faith, charity and obedience must all 
be fused together ; and if any one of the three is cut off from 
the others there is dislocation and false emphasis. It is significant 
that as the papal claims have grown clearer and the legal 
enactments ean them more definite, there has been a parallel 
growth in the affection of the Catholic body to-vards the popes. 
There are many and complex reasons for this parallel develop- 


| ment, but its existence seems unquestionable. 


The Code of Canon Law determines the position of the 
Bishop of Rome in a legal manner, such as canon lawyers 
demand: the pope has universal episcopal jurisdiction, and 
is independent of any human power, and so on. It is somewhat 
like the provisions of the English law: ‘the king can do no 
wrong’, ‘the king is unbiquitous’ and can never be non-suited, 
‘the king is the fount of justice’ and hence only rights wrongs 
as an act of grace, and, as Blackstone says, le ally ‘the kin 
never dies’. A Russian, hostile to England, an ccnbeniand 
with our ways, might make impressive rhetorical objections 
to such maxims, as Newman amusingly illustrated in his 
Present Position of Catholics in England; but the ordinary 
Englishman knows little about such maxims and lives his 
life with sincere and simple loyalty to the sovereign. The 
comparison, of course, limps in several respects. Yet it holds 
in this: judgement of an institution cannot be made solely 
on examination of legal enactments. To say that ‘the pope is 
in effect not a member of the Church at all, but an external 


B 
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authority to which the Church is subject’ is like saying that 
Elizabeth II is not an Englishwoman because her royal 
prerogative makes her the source of justice, or that she is not 
a member of the Church of England because she is, under 
God, its supreme governor (as understood in Article 37), 
English people as a whole love the queen, not only for herself, 
but because she is an embodiment of a range of ideas, not 
excluding a certain universalism and a certain traditionalism. 
It is the same, due differences being noted, with the pope: 
bishops, ign and people love the pope for himself, but 
whoever he may be, they have supernatural charity and love 
for him, because he embodies the universality and the unity 
of the Church. 

Nor is the papacy an empty symbol of universality. The 
distinguished authors of Catholicity, who represent, in general, 
an ‘Anglo-Catholic’ outlook, significantly remark that whereas 
theological tensions among Protestants usually issued in 
further schisms, 

‘the very vastness and richness of the organic life within 
the Papal Communion admitted of the existence of stron 
theological tensions within a single ecclesiastical body, wit 
the spontaneity and vitality which such continued tensions 
always bring to theological and ecclesiastical thinking’. 

Catholic theologians do not regard the doctrinal authority 
of Rome as restrictive but as liberating ; on balance, it prevents 
a nationalistic outlook, or any ‘group’ outlook, being confused 
with the universal faith. Their attitude is excellently described 
by Pére de Lubac in his admirable chapters in The Splendour 
of the Church. No one should confuse prudential guidance with 
infallible decision ; the latter is final and invariable, whereas 
the former may change with conditions, and I have heard an 
Anglican argue that the reserve of the Roman Catholic Church 
on questions such as biblical criticism, as it used to flourish, 
did an incomparable service to the whole Christian world. 

It has been said that if John Wesley had been a Roman 
Catholic he would probably have been the founder of a new 
religious order. That is conjectural ; but my own reading of 
the history of Methodism is this : had the Church of England 
owed allegiance and obedience to some international central 
Christian a that body might have modified very consider- 
ably both the attitude of Anglican bishops and clergy towards 
Methodism and the attitude of Methodists themselves towards 
the questions of election and of ‘assurance’ which unhappily 
divided them. This, too, is conjectural ; but the co-existence 
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in the Roman Communion of so many varieties of religious 
organizations, with different outlooks and aims, is only 
possible because of recognition of a common centre of 
authority. 

The authors of Catholicity say in another passage : 

‘The consciousness of the claim to “universality” fostered 
and revivified the missionary impulse towards non-Christians, 
which has very greatly declined in the late medieval Church. 
It is poate R that the achievements of Dominican, 
Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries (literally from China to 
Peru), in the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, should 
have stirred no Protestant emulation for over a century after 
the death of Luther, and no effort comparable in scale before 
the mid-nineteenth century’ (p. 35). 

I regret that Dr Mascall, in his appraisal of post-Reformation 
spirituality, makes no mention of the missionary activities of 
Fm Church, and that in his brief mention of the ecumenical 
movement also omits the missions. 

This missionary impulse accompanied a whole series of 
movements which are intimately and subtly interconnected : 
the ‘retreat movement’, which, far from merely inculcating 
‘techniques of soul-training and discursive prayer’, tried to 
open to the laity something of the contemplation of ‘the 
gteat monastic communities’, and helped to feed these latter 
with devout recruits ; the movement for Christian education, 
which anticipated modern States in the idea of ‘free education’ ; 
the sdiabendindisin works of charity initiated by St Vincent 
de Paul and his diverse offspring ; the ‘devout humanism’ of 
St Francis of Sales ; the numerous institutes and associations 
which unite the contemplative and the active life ; and—last 
but by no means least—the attitude towards ‘race relations’ 
which made Catholic impacts upon non-Europeans so signally 
different from the Protestant. In countries like Brazil and other 
South American countries the question of ‘race relations’ 
scarcely arises ; whereas, in striking contrast, in those under- 
developed countries where Protestantism has been carried, 
the colour of one’s skin has tended to assume far greater 
importance. All these matters are interconnected; and to 
dismiss ‘post-Reformation’ spirituality as ‘fundamentally dis- 
integrated’, simply because Jansenism and a certain sporadic 
Quietism occurred during the period, is surely an undue 
simplification. Jansenism was essentially separatist and 
divisive; it was Gallican, that is, nationalistic. There is 
significance in the fact that the Jansenists were most opposed 
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to those who were conspicuously ‘missionary-minded’, and 
whose ideas about the expansion of Christianity—I refer to 
people like Ricci and de Nobili—have been approved by 
modern missiologists of all denominations. Nor is it insignifi- 
cant that saints like St Teresa of Avila and St Thérése of 
Lisieux have combined contemplation with devotion to the 
spread of the faith and to the centre of the universal Church, 
the ‘common Father’. 

Dr K. S. Latourette, in his monumental History of the 
Expansion of Christianity, Vol. Ul, pp. 25-54, develops six 
reasons to account for ‘the greater prominence of Roman 
Catholics as against Protestants in the propagation of 
Christianity’ during this period. These reasons are of great 
interest ; but to discuss them would carry us too far afield. 
Yet I venture a conjecture about the root outlook of 
‘Protestantism’ which differs a little from Dr Mascall’s and 
Pére Bouyer’s. I do not think that the root difference concerns 
what man can do without God. Nor is it what God does when 
he ‘justifies’ man. Rather, it is what men can, under God, do for 
one another. Here lies the reason for the rejection of the 
sacrifice of the Mass, of the ‘other five sacraments’, especially 
the sacrament of Penance, of prayers for the dead, invocation 
of saints and especially of our Lady, of the authority of the 
Church and, in general, of the whole corporate system of 
Catholicism. I do not think that the difference between Luther 
and Catholics about the sacrifice of the Mass turned on any 
abstract questions or assumptions about sacrifice demanding 
a death, real or mystic; I think it turned on the question 
whether a Mass could do good to others than those present 
at it. And in that question is concentrated the whole issue, 
namely, in what sense is Christ’s salvation meant to be 
‘individual’, in what sense ‘corporate’ or ‘collective’. From 
this question the Reformers’ attitude towards the expansion 
of Christianity among non-Christians cannot be dissociated. 
But here, again, I merely conjecture and suggest; for the 
issues are very wide and very complicated. , 

One last word, however, about the a: the Roman 
Catholic clergy and the laity, some of whom are neither 
unintelligent nor unenlightened, are able to appreciate some 
of the advantages of a central authority—and, likewise, some 
of the disadvantages. But they by no means accept the authority 
on grounds of a balance of advantages over disadvantages. 
They accept it, like St Thomas More, because they believe it 
is what Christ revealed that he willed for his Church. If Christ 
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willed that the headship of St Peter among the Apostles to 
be continued by the headship of Peter’s successors among the 
bishops—as Dr Mascall implies—then complete repudiation of 
all practical headship would scarcely seem a fitting way of dealing 
with ‘corruptions’, supposing they exist. But, however that 
may be, Catholics believe that the promises of our Saviour to 
St Peter, that he was to be the rock on which the Church is 
founded, the key-bearer, whose binding and loosing is ratified 
in heaven, the Chief Shepherd, who is to care for the sheep 
and the lambs of Christ—were meant by our Lord to be 
continued in St Peter’s successors. That faith stands independ- 
ent of considerations of expediency. 

The Catholic mind has certainly grown in understanding 
of the meaning of being ‘the Vicar of Christ’s love’. But so, 
too, has it grown in understanding of other matters of faith, 
for instance, the canon of Scripture and the validity of 
sacraments when conferred by heretical or by wicked ministers. 
Dr M. holds that the Church of England, since the Reformation 
has grown into clearer understanding of the meaning of 
episcopacy ; does he not, in that, admit the validity of the 
principle of development ? 

However, I am grateful to Dr M. for his clearness about the 
papacy and think his main points worth repeating : 


“(1) Christ conferred upon St Peter a primacy over the 
Church and over his fellow-apostles. 


(2) This primacy was transmissible to his successors. 
(3) His successors are the Bishops of Rome. 


(4) The primacy involves the absolute supremacy in 
governing the Church which is commonly claimed by popes 
and is expounded by Roman Catholic theologians at the 
present day’ (p. 197). 


Dr M. accepts the first three of these statements, but rejects 
the last, and with it, the actual transmission of any headship 
among the bishops. In fact, he advances the theory that the 
episcopate alone is an adequate means of securing the 
universality and the unity of the Church. If his theory is 
correct, why did Christ confer any headship on St Peter ? 
And why should the apostolic hierarchy—for it was a hierarchy, 
by Dr M’s admission —need to be continued in the Church ? 
The condition of things gs aga needed in the Apostolic 
college is not needed in the succeeding episcopal college, 
which seems odd. 
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NoMINALISM AND THE REFORMATION 


I like to think that not a few generalizations in this book 
do’ not represent Dr M’s mature judgement, but only his 
charitable attempt to persuade people to tune in to another 
wave-length on the Reformation controversy. The importance 
of nominalism is a conspicuous example. He cites Pére Bouyer : 

‘“The whole tragedy of Protestantism (writes Bouyer) can 
only be grasped when it is borne in mind that the first Catholics 
to attempt its refutation, being themselves in the same frame- 
work of ideas as the Reformers, could not oppose them without 
rejecting the truth contained in what they affirmed.” 

‘And he illustrates this from the controversy of Erasmus 
with Luther : 

*““Rrasmus saw perfectly that Luther diverges, not only 
from the tradition of the Church, but from the Gospel and 
St Paul, in creating the chimera of a salvation which should 
save us, without drawing us in the least from the state of sin. 
But, a prisoner, like Luther, of the nominalist categories, he 
was incapable of formulating the true answer: that grace is 
grace, a pure gift of God, not in giving us nothing real, but 
in giving us, in so far as we remain dependent on it, the reality 
we are incapable of acquiring by ourselves. Far from seeing 
this, he tried to salvage the free will of man without recourse 
to grace. His whole treatise aims at showing, not how grace 
regenerates nature, but that nature is not so deeply impaired 
that it cannot do something efficacious for salvation” ’ (The 
Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, pp. 155-6 ; Dr M.., p. 27) 

‘Bouyer points out’, goes on Dr Mascall, ‘that “for both 
Erasmus and Luther, to say that God and man act together 
must mean that their joint action is analogous to that of two 
men drawing the same load. Consequently, the more one does, 
the less the other.” In consequence, we have Luther saying 
that since grace does all in salvation man does nothing, while 
Erasmus, Gane convinced that man is not simply passive, 
makes grace merely an aid from outside. Neither of them 
can conceive the position of the authentic .tradition . 
according to which man saved is man restored by faith to the 
consciousness of his absolute dependence upon his Creator, 
so that “in one sense God does all, and in another man must 
do all, for he has to make everything his own ; but he cannot— 
he can do absolutely nothing valid for salvation, except in 
complete i on grace ”’ (pp. 27-8). 

Later in his book, Dr Mascall refers again to Erasmus, 
recalling ‘Bouyer’s point that the Catholic thinkers of the 
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sixteenth century were just as much ‘victims of nominalism 
as the Protestants ; so that, in their famous controversy about 
the freedom and the bondage of the human will, Erasmus, 
just as much as Luther, was incapable of describing the true 
nature of the relation between God and man’ (p. 90). 

Now the assertion that Catholic thinkers of the sixteenth 
century wete unable ‘to oppose the Reformers without 
rejecting the truth contained in what they (the Reformers) 
affirmed’ is an assertion which needed corroboration, and the 
only corroboration offered was Erasmus. A reading of the 
famous tract on Free Wil] did not convince me that Pére 
Bouyer was correct. Yet, as he wrote so very confidently, and 
as Dr M. accepted his general view and gave it wider currency, 
I read the work a second and then a third time; and I can 
only conclude that charitable desire to ‘resolve the Reformation 
controversy’ may sometimes dim eyes to what is contained in 
an actual text. 

Erasmus took over a year to write the tract and clearly had 
studied St Augustine, especially On Grace and Free Will; the 
dependence will leap to the eye of any scholar who compares 
the two works. Erasmus tries to avoid a quarrel with other 
Catholic theologians, but he makes manifest that he himself 
follows St Augustine (Leyden ed., 1709, Vol. IX, cols 1223-4 
and 1238 D EB). 

1. Erasmus says repeatedly that man ‘can do absolutely 
nothing valid for salvation, except in complete dependence 
on grace’. 

‘St Paul says, so then it is question not of him who wills nor 
of him who runs but of God showing mercy. The metcy of God 
anticipates—praevenit—our will, accompanies its effort and 
oe a happy attainment. And yet meanwhile we do will, we 

© tun, we do attain, in such sort, nevertheless, that we must 
ascribe the very thing which is ours to God, whose we are 
wholly’ (1231 A). ‘ hough grace and free will together do 
the same act, yet grace is the leader, not the companion’ 
simul idem opus operantur liberum arbitrium et gratia (1223 C). 
Erasmus accepts the Augustinian judgement of those ‘who 
deny that man can will good without a special grace, deny 
that he can begin, deny that he can make progress, deny that 
he can persevere, without the initiating and enduring assistance 
of divine grace. They leave to man his striving and his effort, 
but do not leave him anything that he can ascribe to his own 
powers’ (1224 B C, and cf. 1235 F, 1237 F). On the famous 
text of St John, ‘No man can come to me unless the Father 
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draw him’, he says that God does not ‘draw’ violently but 
‘makes you will, through you could refuse’, facit ut velis, quod 
tamen , cme nolle, which is manifestly Augustine (1238 D). 

Is this trying ‘to save the free will of man without recourse 
to grace ?’ Does this ‘make grace merely an aid from outside’ ? 

2. Erasmus never uses the comparison of two men drawing 
a load, so that if one does more the other does less ; on the 
contrary, he excludes the very suggestion contained in the 
metaphor and maintains ‘the authentic tradition’, that both God 
and man do the whole. Nor is this a passing remark, but is 
inherent in Erasmus’s whole approach and outlook and his 
method. 

(a) He points out, following Augustine, that a large number 
of texts in Scripture affirm man’s responsibility for his good 
or evil deeds, apparently without reference to the grace of God ; 
and a large number affirm God’s absolute dominion and the 
certain accomplishment of the divine will, apparently in 
disregard of human conduct. In one series of texts ‘all is in 
the hands of man’ ; in another ‘all is in the hands of God’ ; in 
one series, man seems to do the whole and God nothing, in 
the other series, God seems to do the whole and man nothing. 
How solve the apparent contradiction? (Cf. col. 1234). 
There is no contradiction because God makes of man ‘a living 
organ of the divine Spirit, which he himself purified and 
consecrated by his unmerited goodness (gratuita beneficentia) 
and which in his unutterable wisdom he rules and guides’ 
(1241 F). Grace and free will so act together that man’s will 
becomes synergos, a common principle of activity, with grace ; 
and, moreover, that man’s will can thus become, so to say, 
amalgamated with grace, ‘is God’s gift and not due to man’s 
free will’ (1239 and cf. 1325 B, 1238, C 1240, etc.). The apparent 
contradiction in Scripture, Erasmus says, is to be solved ‘in 
the joining together (copulatio) of grace and free will’ (1235 B). 

(b) Next, he uses the comparison, as an illustration of the 
union of grace and free will, of the divine co-operation with 
all natural causes, which are wholly dependent upon the first 
cause and yet are not merely passive. He uses the comparison 
of soul vot body being united together in performing the same 


act. God ‘makes what is his to be ours’ ; and God not only 
made ‘free will’, but ‘healed the will and made it really free, 
so that the very action of the will is due to divine grace’ (1244). 

3. Far from being ‘a prisoner of the nominalist categories’, 
Erasmus dismisses a characteristic nominalist position, the 
distinction between God’s ‘ordinary’ power and his ‘absolute’ 
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power, by saying that the latter only operates in miracles and 
cannot be invoked when we are dealing with the normal course 
of human salvation (1231 F). He attacks a characteristic 
nominalist outlook, namely that ‘God is he to whom no one 
can say : why do you act thus ?’ (Biel, dist. 1, 17, q. 1 F) Deus 
ipse est cui nullus dicere potest, cur sic facis? Erasmus’s answer 
to the mystery of providence and of ‘predestination’ is not 
perfect, but whose is ? Yet he does seem right, as I think Dr 
Mascall would agree, in pointing out that God’s absolute 
dominion and independence of man ought not to be so 
exaggerated that God’s mercy and justice become notions 
unintelligible to ordinary people. In that, Erasmus implicitly 
rejects the whole nominalist position, which, by affirmations 
about God’s ‘absolute power’, denies any real certainty to 
human knowledge of God’s true nature. 

4. Erasmus ts surely not to be accounted as among those 
who ‘could not oppose the Reformers without rejecting the 
truth contained in what they affirmed’. He pote the 
truth in much that Luther said : that man must recognize that 
all good of whatever kind comes to him from God ; that we 
must trust entirely in God’s goodness and mercy and not 
in our own merits or worth; that we must have unlimited 
hope in God’s goodness in Christ (almost passim). What 
he rejected was the idea that man necessarily sins in every- 
thing he does, that our will is exactly like the clay in the 
ead of the potter, inert and useless, and that what we do, 
even in sinning, is the outcome of stark necessity, as Wycliffe 
— The rejection of these notions did not induce Erasmus 
to deny the complete and utter dependence of man upon God’s 
gtace. In his Brief Method of Arriving at True Theology, written 
a few years before the dispute with Luther, Erasmus described 
St Paul’s doctrine of grace in language—which might look 
completely Lutheran (Vol. V, cols. 103-04); he did not 
contradict this in his dispute with Luther, but only changed 
the emphasis. 

There is a French translation of the tract against Luther, 
Essai sur le libre arbitre, traduit et présenté pour le premier fois en 
francais, par Pierre Mesnard, who remarks that ‘on all essential 
positions the Essay on Free Will is in accord with the Summa 
of St Thomas Aquinas’ (Intro., p. 60) and suggests that Erasmus 
may have taken it direct from St Thomas. Mesnard also quotes 
a German editor of the work, Von Walter (whom I have not 
seen), as thinking Erasmus near enough to the Thomist 
positions on the majority of points ¢ Rd Mesnard’s 
translation was published at Anger in 1946. 


c 
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More, of course, could be said about the interpretation of 
different texts of Scripture and about the reconciliation of 
God’s ‘foreknowledge’ and human liberty. But whatever may 
be said about such matters, the assertion that Erasmus was 
‘imprisoned in nominalist categories’ and ‘could not oppose 
the Reformers without rejecting the truth in what they 
affirmed’ is unsupported by the only evidence in which appeal 
is made. In consequence, large affirmations about the influence 
of nominalism upon Catholic ‘thinkers’ at the time of the 
Reformation controversy become at the very least doubtful. 
I do not think them true—from what I have read of their 
works—of St John Fisher, St Thomas More, Henry VIII, 
Cajetan, P. de Soto, Andrew de Vega, Alphonse de Castro, 
Laynez, Salmeron, St Peter Canisius, St Robert Bellarmine, 
Adam ‘Tanner, Ruard Tapper. It seems less likely to be true 
of Eck and of Dobonek (Cochaelus) ; I am doubtful about 
Albert Pigge, John Gropper and even Girolomo Seripando. 
The ‘judicious’ Richard Hooker gives a citation from St 
Thomas More’s Book of Consolation, which sums up the 
controversy : 

‘Sir Thomas More setteth down the odds between us and 
the church of Rome in the matter of works thus : 

‘ “Like as we grant them, that no good work is rewardable 
in heaven of its own nature, but through the mere goodness of 
God, that lists to set so high a price upon so poor a thing ; 
that that this price God setteth through Christ’s passion, and 
for that also that they be his own works within us (for good 
works Godward worketh no man, without God work within 
him) ; and as we grant them also, that no man may be proud 
of his works, for his own imperfect working ; and for that 
in all that man may do, he can do God no good, but is a servant 
unprofitable, and doth but his bare duty ; as we, I say, grant 
unto them these things, so this one thing or twain do they 
grant us again, that men are bound to work good works, if 
they have time and power ; and that whoso worketh in true 
faith most, shall be most rewarded : but then they set thereto, 
that all his rewards shall be given him for his faith alone, and 
nothing for his works at all, een his faith is the thing, they 


say, that forceth him to work well” ’ (A Learned Discourse of 
Justification, etc., Keble’s ed. of Hooker’s works, 3, p. 237). 

It is plain that More tries to include both the Scotist and 
the Thomist doctrine ; but that he was a ‘prisoner of nominalist 
categories’ is certainly excluded. Nor was Hooker’s answer 
to More along nominalist lines. 
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THEOLOGICAL IMPATIENCE 


The emphasis on nominalism and its influence placed by 
Pére Bouyer, and accepted, in the main, by Dr Mascall, seems 
to me to indicate a wish to find one key to too large a number 
of doors, and to solve complicated historical situations by a 
formula far too facile. New and critical editions of the works of 
Ockham and Biel and others are still needed ; and there are 
many manuscripts still to be published before judgement 
can be mature on the influence of ‘nominalism’, unless the 
word be used to designate the admitted decadence of Scholasti- 
cism, in which case the word becomes practically insignificant. 

The Scotists and the Nominalists were more bitterly opposed 
to one another than either were to the Thomists, and yet 
Scotists and Nominalists seem very alike in their theory of 
the need of ‘acceptance’ by God of man’s good works. In fact 
Thomists, Scotists, Nominalists and Lutherans all admitted 
the need of a certain ‘acceptance’ of man’s wotks by God; 
but they meant different things and set out from difference 
presuppositions. The Thomists judged that what others called 
‘acceptance’ was the divine ‘ordinatio’ implicit in the very 
gift of grace ; the Scotists, that ‘acceptance’ was needed even 
after the gift of grace, in order to save the complete independ- 
ence of God, and not in order to save the worth of good works 
done in grace ; the Nominalists, that ‘acceptance’ was needed 
by God’s ordinary power (and not ‘absolute’ power, as some 
have mistakenly thought), in order to supply for the intrinsic 
deficiencies of the works even though dine in grace. The 
Lutherans, if I understand them correctly, held that God’s 
‘acceptance’ is necessary because the works are worthless, if 
not sinful, in themselves, even after ‘justification’. 

Catholics, however, Thomists, Scotists, and Nominalists, 
all held the existence of gratia gratum faciens, of ‘sanctifying 
grace’, as we call it. The Lutherans rejected the gratia gratum 
Jaciens, or inherent ‘righteousness’ ; and in this they differed 
from all Catholics. 

It is said that Luther boasted in old age that he could still 
recite long passages from Biel ; but it seems to me still to be 
proved that his rejection of what he called the Thomist Church 
sprang from nominalist pres npositions. Some Nominalists 
held that God, by absolute power, could accept into heaven a 
sinner, or even damn a man in zrace ; but they held that by 
‘ordinary’ power God in fact does not do this. It has been 
suggested that what the Nominalists asserted as an absolute 
possibility Luther asserted as a fact ; but there is a large leap 
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from a mere absolute possibility to an actual fact, and that 
Luther took the leap on nominalist principles seems to me 
unproven. 

In short, has not charitable desire to heal divisions led both 
Pére Bouyer and Dr Mascall, on this issue, into a certain 
theological impatience ? 

Nevertheless, all Orthodox and Roman Catholics will 
welcome the strictures on nominalism in so far as they assert 
vigorously that words represent realities. The ecumenical 
movement is not yet immune from the danger of falling into 
a practical nominalism by accepting formulas as a substitute 
for most precious realities. The ‘Catholic’ wing of episcopalian 
Churches is faced with the issue of ‘intercommunion’ not only 
with those non-episcopally ordained but even with those 
whose faith may be radically different. The Orthodox and the 
Roman Catholics firmly believe that unity in the faith is an 
essential prerequisite for unity in sacramental life, and that to 
compromise this is to make shipwreck of the faith. The 
‘intransigence’ of ‘Catholic’ episcopalians may be regarded by 
some as mere obstruction ; but in the long run it will contribute 
to real unity by preventing ambiguities in which lay seeds of 
future divisions. 

Possibly the most important part of Dr Mascall’s book is 
his section cn episcopacy, and I am sorry that 1 aq does not 
permit discussion of his contribution. Possibly he lays undue 
stress on the sacramental aspect of unity and lessens stress on 
unity in faith; and I should have welcomed Dr Mascall’s 
judgement of the concept of episcopacy admitted in the 
Report on Anglican-Presbyterian relations, and a judgement 
given in more detail than the wide scope of his book permitted. 

However, I hope it is clear that there is much that is 

enetrating, illuminating and stimulating in Dr Mascall’s 
beok. I have expressed disagreements with the confidence 
of assured friendship and with the hope that he will hearten 
many in realization of the importance of the issues which 
unhappily divide Christians to-day and in unremitting zeal to 
resolve them. 
BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 
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335 
DOCUMENTATION 


Tue MELKITE CHURCH AND THE CoDE OF CANON LAW FOR 
THE ORIENTAL CHURCHES 


We reported a talk on this matter from Mgr P. K. Medawar 
in our last issue. 

We here give Pére Rouquettes comments in Les Etudes 
(15th June 1958) with Mgr Medawar’s reply.—Eprror. 


MALAISE CHEZ LES CATHOLIQUES DE RITE GREC ? 


‘The publication of the new code of canon law for the use 
of the Eastern Churches in communion with the Holy See, 
has produced a certain uneasiness of which one cannot as 

et judge the extent or the consequences, but which it would 
& unwise to dismiss. One knows that at the Council of Lyons 
in 1274, and later at the Council of Florence in 1439, the reunion 
of the Churches of the Greek rite with the Roman see was 
achieved, unfortunately in a transitory manner. These Churches 
had been separated from the ninth to the twelfth century. This 
reunion was decided on the double basis of a recognition of the 
primacy and jurisdiction of the Roman pontif by the Greeks, 
and the acceptance of the interior autonomy of the Oriental 
Churches by Rome. The latter were to continue under their 
elected rulers, united in faith aad discipline with the bishop 
of Rome. In fact, the partial reunions of the Churches of the 
Middle East with Rome, hitherto schismatic, which took place 
above all in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Coptic, 
Melchite, Armenian, Syriac, and Chaldean Churches), were 
completed according to the principles laid down at Florence in 
1439. The Maronites of Lebanon, who seem never to have been 
schismatics in the strict sense, and who, in any case, have 
recognized their union with Rome since the twelfth century, 
also form, according the same principles, an autonomous 
patriarchate. 

But a certain number of details tend to complicate the 
situation. The patriarchal system is not of divine right, any 
more than is the Roman cardinalate. Nevertheless it was at 
Nicea, from the beginning of the fourth century, and from 
which the Cicumencial Church was able to express itself 
freely in universal terms, which recognized explicitly a special 
pre-eminence to the “apostolic” sees of Jerusalem (James), 
Antioch (Peter), Alexandria (Mark), Rome (Peter). The bishop 
of Alexandria was granted a special autonomy ; as to the bishop 
of Rome, he enjoyed already a universal primacy recognized 
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by the practice of the Church, which, although it did not 
evidently adopt present-day procedure, made the successor 
of Peter the supreme arbitrator of faith and discipline. To 
those sees which were genuinely ‘apostolic’, the Council of 
Chalcedon in 425, added in an arbitrary manner, that of 
Constantinople—the ‘New Rome’; for the future, the title 
of patriarch was to be given to the bishops of the four apostolic 
sees and of Constantinople. The other patriarchates 
(autocephalous) are of recent creation, and would not claim for 
themselves the special apostolicity of the ancient great sees. 
The actual condition oF the great historic patriarchal sees 
makes it difficult for them to exercise the privileges which 
were granted them by the Councils of Nicea and Chalcedon, 
Moreover, in some cases there are now several patriarchs of 
the same see. At Antioch, besides the Orthodox patriarch. 
there are three Catholic patriarchs—Syrian, Maronite, and 
Greek-Melchite. The last named, who holds in addition 
the personal style of Alexandria and Jerusalem, has at the 
present time under his jurisdiction only sixteen secular and 
eleven regular priests. 

On the other hand, the bishop of Rome, who possesses 
universal jurisdiction clearly defined at the Vatican Council, 
is at the same time patriarch of the West. ‘During the course 
of centuries, in consequence of the breaking off of communion 
with the Eastern Church as a whole, the Sovereign Pontiff has 
only been able to exercise his authority on those Churches of 
the Western patriarchate which have remained in communion 
with him, otherwise the Latin Churches. There was no 
more practical interest in making a distinction between these 
two functions that of patriarch of the West and of Sovereign 
Pontiff (Cf. J. Dumont L’Eglise latine et les Eglises d’Orient, 
in Vers L’Unite Chretienne, n. 101, p. 32) which had been 
theoretically separated at the Councils of Lyons and Florence. 
Though the reunions of the last centuries are based upon the 
distinction, all the same one ought to admit that the definitions 
of the Vatican Council made it more delicate. The pope enjoys 
a direct and universal jurisdiction over all the churches. If 
the fact that the bishops hold their jurisdiction directly from 
the Roman Pontiff is not “de fide”, yet it can be said that 
the tendency of the Latin theology makes this thesis more and 
more probable. In any case, the centralization of the Latin 
Church towards Rome is more and more accentuated. Nowa- 
days, the pope appoints directly—with a few exceptions—all 
the bishops of the Latin rite. All this makes a simple return 
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to the situation of 1430 quite impossible, still less to that of 
425. To want such a return would be a theological and 
disciplinary archaism, a refusal of development, and 
definitively a mistake. 

This complete set of facts would be, for the time being, 
the major obstacle to a possible reunion of the Separated 
Churches of the East with Rome. It also explains, without 
completely justifying it, the reaction of some of the ‘Uniates’ 
Churches. Eastern Catholicism has already been strongly 
shaken by the recent direct appointment of the Maronite 

atriarch by the Holy See, which exceptional decision had 
om needed by the circumstances. In the new Eastern Canon 
Law one point : the rank given, in precedence, to the patriarchs, 
seems also to have deeply perturbed those same churches. 
We must understand it. The point is not only a question of 
offended sensitiveness, but pam idea itself—archaic too of 
course—of the office of the patriarchs in the Church.’ 

We will now give the two main points of Mgr Medawatr’s 
a This was not printed in Etudes but it may be read in 
full in Irénikon (Tome XXXI, 3, 1958) pp. 352. 

First he corrects Pére Rouquette’s statement that the 
Melkite clergy consisted of only sixteen secular and eleven 
regular priests. Mgr Medawar gives the position of the 
Melkite patriarchate as follows: He says the patriarchate 
covers the area of the old Ottoman Empire. The patriarch 
has 6oo secular priests and hieromonks not counting the 
number of simple monks. Seventy of these priests are in the 
patriarch’s curia or his own diocese. The faithful flock in the 
Middle East numbers 200,000. They form large groups in 
the towns of importance: Aleppo, Damascus, Suathe, 
Amman, Beirut, Alexandria, Cairo, Baghdad and Con- 
stantinople. There are some 150,000 in the Americas. 

The patriarch is regarded as an Official of State in the 
Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, the Sudan and “4 

The second point, is the case of centralization. The writer 
in Les Etudes had said that the ancient position of the patriarch 
is an anachronism, that it is not consistent with modern Catholic 
theology and that it may be anti-papal. Mgr Medawar 
replies : 

‘No one is thinking of calling in question the direct and 
universal jurisdiction of the pope. We should even say that 
if it did not exist, it should be established. But this does not 
mean that the Holy Ghost has not established the authority of 
the bishops as a counterbalance. 
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‘The centralization in administration of the patriarchate of 
the West is not a question of dogmatic principle but an 
historical accedental event regarding only those Western 
Churches. But we cannot be denied the right to oppose the 
forces of a centralization not made for us and which has been 
in an explicit manner set aside by bilateral acts of reunion, 
and by the solemn promises of the popes and which is very 
harmful to any effort aiming at the reunion of the separated 
Eastern Christians.’ 


THE PATRISTIC SOURCES OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF GREGORY PALAMAS ON THE 
DIVINE ENERGIES 


IlIl.—Sr JoHN CurysostoM AND CONCLUSION 


Our Father John Chrysostom, in spite of his pronounced 
ethical inclination, and his instinctive unwillingness for 
speculation, has treated the subject which concerns us quite 
often in his works, sometimes devoting whole discourses to 
elucidate certain points with all the power of his dialectic and 
eloquence, and sometimes throwing out, so to say, with neglect 
and as if in passing, pure gems the richness of which is 
extraordinary, in a style whose concreteness and simplicity 
have nowhere been found allied in the same degree to such a 
philosophical precision. His style so neatly and clearly 
expresses the thought, such an adequacy exists between the 
thought and the expression, that the way by which certain 
petsons try to ak an embarrassing difficulty in St John 
Chrysostom or in the Fathers in general, by saying : “This is 
said in a fit of rhetoricial declamation’, excites much laughter 
in anyone who knows the Fathers and their spirit. Others 
observe: “This is said in reaction to the heretics’ as if the 
Fathers refute an error by another error! To these as well as 
to those, I answer: Least of all men are the Fathers capable, 
whether consciously, or unconsciously, of sophistry, that is, 
capable of subserving the thought to the expression, or to 
aianiee, in reaction to some erroneous idea, the opposite 
erroneous idea ! 

Of those things embarrassing to some people, especially 
to those who have undertaken the very hard and almost 
superhuman enterprise of understanding him from an 
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exclusively scholastic point of view, ranks the vigorous 
insistency of our Father Chrysostom on the unknowableness 
of the divine substance. His lightning style seizes us, so to 
say, by the neck, and forces us to see what he means. The 
origin of his doctrine is the same as that of the Cappadocians, 
ie. a Trinitarian origin and the struggle against the Anomians 
—and he never is short of the most energetic and caustic terms 
to deplore and scourge the folly, the madness, the impiety, the 
insanity, the inconceivable infatuation of those who pretend 
to know the divine Essence. The Anomians would not fail to 
retort: “Then you do adore what you ignore’: “There is a 
profession of knowledge, answers our Father, which argues of 
ignorance, and there is an ignorance witnessing in us know- 
ledge (Exposition in Psalm 138). ‘It is not ignorance of what 
God is in Essence which is ignorance of God, but to contend 
to know him. Tell me, if of two persons contending between 
each other to know the magnitude of the sky, the one says 
that the human eye cannot perceive it, while the other argues 
that he could traverse it all measuring it with the palm of his 
hand, whom do we say knows the magnitude of the sky, 
he who contends he knows how many palms it measures, or 
he who confesses his ignorance ?” (On the Incomprehensibility, v.) 
Their objection therefore is vain. The divine Essence is 
incomprehensible to man, this is a truth so self-evident that 
were it not for the existence in the Anomians of such an 
inconceivable insanity, he, Chrysostom would never have even 
thought of dealing with such a subject. Nay, the divine 
Essence is incomprehensible to the angels themselves. A 
theme which constantly returns and which Chrysostom has 
touched on more than any other, this incomprehensibility to 
the angels, furnished to him especially by the vision of Isaiah 
in the temple (Chapter vi). The divine Essence is not only 
incomprehensible, but also inaccessible to the angels. The 
incomprehensible (t6 é&katéAnttov) is that which, when 
examined and investigated is not comprehended; but the 
inaccessible (16 d&trpdoitov) is much stronger (TroAA® yEeizov 
tot) : it denotes that which does not even suffer the possibility, 
the beginning of examination, and of which none can approach 
= the Incomprehensibility, iii). “Why, tell me, do they hide their 
aces and unfold their wings in front of them ? For what other 
reason than that they could not sustain the lightning springin 

out from the throne, and those brilliant flashes ? thoug 

they were not seeing the pure light itself (ox avTd &kpatov To 
94s) neither the pure Essence itself (oUK avTiv d&xpaipvil Thy 
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ovoiav),but what they saw was acondescension(suyKat&Paais). 
What 1s a condescension ? When God does not appear as he 
is, but as he who can behold him is capable, he reveals himself, 
tempering the manifestation of the vision to the weakness of 
the beholders. That it was a condescension is manifest from 
the words themselves: “I beheld, he says, the Lord sitting 
upon a high throne and sublime”. For God sits not: this 
appearance is that of bodies ; and upon a throne : God is not 
encompassed by a throne, for the divine cannot be circumscribed 
(Id.).’ Elsewhere he says : ‘When you hear about the Seraphim 
that they averted their eyes and concealed their vision, and the 
Cherubim (of Ezechiel) also did the same thing, do not think 
there are either eyes or pupils : this is the —— of bodies ; 
but by these believe that the prophet is denoting their know- 
ledge. When the prophet therefore says that they could not 
see God even condescending, he says nothing else but that 
they could not bear a clear knowledge of him and an exact 
comprehension (tiv yvSow avtoU Tetpaveopévny kal d&xpipij 
THS KaTAAWews EveyKeiv OV SUvavTai), neither dared gaze 
at the pure and simple Essence, nay, at the condescension itself. 
For to gaze is to know’ (On the Incomprehensibility, iv). 

But — some subtle person would suggest that there 
might be found kinds of angels superior to the Cherubim and 
the Seraphim who might have that exact knowledge. ‘A 
substance, answers our Father, could not well know a superior 
substance, however little be the interval’ (On the Incompre- 
hensibility, v). An exact knowledge is a guarantee of equality : 
only the Son and the Spirit enjoy it. ‘How could that which is 
a created nature, see the increate ?? (Homily 14th on John.) 
Upon the word of St John that ‘None has ever seen God...’ 
he remarks : ‘As Moyses wished to see him with the vision 
of the eyes, “Nobody, says God, would see my face and live”. 
Such as this is evident to us and acknowledged. It is not 
therefore about our nature solely, but also about the higher 
powers that he says that none has ever seen God. For this 
reason he introduces the only begotten asteacher of this doctrine. 
That nobody might say: whence is this evident ? he adds: 
“The only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
has himself proclaimed it, introducing a witness of the 
doctrine and a teacher deserving faith. And if he wished to 
denote to us what Moyses said, it would have been superfluous 
to say that the only begotten has himself proclaimed it’ (On 
the Incomprehensibility, iv). Let us then summarize his views 
in his own words : ‘Let us call him therefore the ineffable, the 
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unintelligible God (tév dvéxppactov, tov dtepivéntov 
Odv), the invisible, the incomprehensible, he who overcomes 
the power of human tongue, he who surpasses the 
comprehension of mortal intellect, he who evades the 
investigation (a&ve€ixviactov) of the angels, who is unseen 
by the Seraphim, unintelligible to the Cherubim, invisible 
to principalities, powers and mights, in short to the whole 
creature, known only to the Son and Holy Ghost (On the 
Incomprehensibility, iii). This is why no name of it is ever known : 
‘That God is not born (&yévvntos) is clear: but that this is 
the name of his Essence, no prophet has said, no apostle has 
insinuated, no evangelist ; and most aptly: for ignoring the 
Essence itself, how could they say its mame?’ (On the 
Incomprehen sibility, v). 

So absolute ignorance in all creatures concerning the 
Essence. “This is why he (John the Evangelist) never posits 
a name to the Essence, for it is impossible to say what God 
in his Essence is; but he denotes him to us everywhere 
through the energies (Tavtaxot S& hiv adtév ard T&V 
Evepyeidv SnAoi, 15¢ Homily on John).’? Speaking about certain 
names applied by the Scripture to God : “These names, says 
he, signify his energies’ (On Psalm 44). That the Essence then 
has an energy is asserted by our Father in the most un- 
equivocal terms, and as something acknowledged: “That 
substance has -an energy, he says (éye1 évépyeiav éxeivn A 
ovoia, 544 Homily on Coloss.’. But what is more difficult to 
know is the nature of the divine energy. In a passage of great 

hilosophical interest, St Chrysostom studies this question. 
The aim of this passage is to demonstrate the weakness of the 
human reason, its incapacity to explain many things, its 
unreliability, and the necessity of faith in so many problems. This 
theme, we know, has been one of the main themes dealt with by 
a profound and original modern thinker, Pascal. With this aim 
in view, St Chrysostom passes under review various problems 
insoluble to human reason ; then he comes to 'the problem 
which interests us, as one of the illustrations of his theme and 
one of its proofs. ‘What is energy, he asks, in him (God) ? 
Is it some motion ? Therefore it is not immutable. For what 
moves is not immutable. For it moves from immobility 
(@§ &xiwwnoias yap xiveitai), however it moves, and never 
ceases its motion. But which motion, tell me ? For us there 
are seven kinds, down, up, inside, outside, right, left, circular. 
Or if not that, increase, diminution, birth, corruption, 
alteration. But none of these, but it moves as the mind does ? 
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But neither this—God forbid! For the mind often moves 
absurdly. To will is it to operate (évepyeiv) ? He wills that 
all men be good and be saved: why does this not happen ? 
But one thing is to will, another is to operate. Therefore to 
operate it is not enough to will. How then does the Scripture 
say that all that he wished he did? And also the leper says 
to Christ: If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean’ (Id.). 
Upon this we comment : 

(1) The first part of this passage shows well that it is useless 
to apply to divine things our created logical categories. 
Indeed Fr Chrysostom quotes quite ironically the Aristotelian 
classifications of motion above. The Aristotelian expression : 
Kivnois €€ d&xivnoias expresses well in its paradoxical way 
the defiance of divine life to all description and expression. 
(Same expression in Gregory the Theologian: dkivitws 
Kiveitat). 

(2) Remark at the end of the passage the depth of the 
Chrysostomian doctrine of the distinction between the 
will and the energy (TO @éAev Kal TO évepysiv). The will is 
distinct from the energy and yet it is not distinct from it. 
Another example of the antinomical character of the divine 
life, which has so well marked out the doctrine of Palamas. 

(3) The immutability and impassibility of the divine energy 
has been well alluded to in the passage. The divine energy is 
a never-diminishing spring of all good. Chrysostom tries to 
find a dim image of this in the created world : ‘If you take out 
a drop from an ocean, you will have diminished the ocean 
by the drop itself, even if the diminution is imperceptible: but 
concerning that spring this could not be said ; but however much 
one draws, it never becomes less. This is why precisely another 
example should be taken, though being itvelf also weak and 
incapable to represent adequately what we are searching, but 
however guiding us better than the former to the idea proposed 
to us now. Suppose there is a spring of fire, then from that 
spring innumerable lamps are lit up, and as many twice, and 
thrice and several times, does not the fire remain in its identical 

lenitude even after so many participated of its energy ? 

his is quite obvious. If in bodies, divisible, suffering 
diminution by deduction, is found a thing such as suffers no 
damage even after communicating to others what it has, how 
much more is this true concerning an immaterial and pure 
power ? For if where the subject is a substance and a body, 
it is divided and it is not divided, how much more likely will it 
suffer nothing such when the point is about an energy, and 
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an energy of an immaterial substance ?” (1344 Homily on John). 
This passage illustrates in what sense should be understood 
‘the communicability’, ‘the divisibility’ of the divine energy, 
terms so often used by Palamas, and for which he has been 
so atrociously calumniated. In another passage expressly 
quoted by Palamas, our Father characterizes the grace received 
by Christ as being perfect, integral (6AdKAnpov), while men 
have received ‘something little, a drop of that grace (uikpdv TI, 
Kal pavis dard tis yaprtos éxeivns)’. That drop, he adds, 
‘has filled all the inhabited world with knowledge. By it the 
miracles have been performed, the sins of all have been 
dissolved. However, the grace given to so many regions, is 
some fraction of the gift and earnest. ‘Who hath given, says 
he, the earnest of the spirit in our hearts’, that is a fraction of 
the energy (TO pépos Tis Evepyeias). For the Comforter is 
indivisible (oW yap 81 6 trapd&KAntos yepizetar). Consider 
what the fountain should be’ (On Psalm 44). 

The energy partakes of the infinity and of the uncreatedness 
of the Essence. Consequently it defies comprehension. ‘That 
He is wise, he knows, but how much (16 trécov) is He wise, 
he does not know ; that He is great, he knows, but how much is 
He great, or what (tis) is his greatness, this he knows not; that 
He is ubiquitous, he knows, but how (trés), he does not know; 
that He provides and contains everything, and governs with 
accuracy, he knows, but the way in which (tév tTpdétrov) he does 
these, he does not know’ (On the Incomprehensibility, i). Our 
knowledge of the energy in this world he describes as being 
‘very fractionary (uepikwta&thv)’, ‘tiny (uiKpa)’, while that 
of the future world as ‘clearer (cageotépav)’, ‘of acute 
insight (tpavotépav)’, as ‘much more (TroAAw TrAeiova)’, and 
he gives a precise illustration: ‘Now we know that God is 
ubiquitous, but how, we know not. That He has made all 
things from nothing, we know: but not the way; that He was 
born of a Virgin, we do know, but how, not atall. Then we shall 
know something more and clearer about these’ (Homily 34 on I 
Corinthians). In the exhortatory Discourse to Theodore, he 
makes a most vivid description of the joys and glory of the 
world to come: ‘Imagine the transformation (yetaoynuatiopdv) 
of the whole creature. It will not remain like this, but much 
more beautiful and radiant, and as much as the shining gold 
differs from lead so shall the future world surpass the present 
state, as blissful Paul says that “this creature shall be liberated 
from the servitude of corruption”.’ And let nobody think 
ever that this is mere pomposity, ‘let us go, says our 
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Father, by thought to the mountain where Christ has 
transfigured himself’ (Id.). On that glorious day, ‘wishing 
to overfill their vision, and show them as far as they 
could bear to understand the nature (ti 1déte éotiv) of that 
glory in which he was to come, he shows it to them even in 
this life and reveals it (&troxaAUTrte1)’ (Homily 56 on Matthew). 
On that glorious day, he ‘insinuated to them a little of his 
divinity, * showed to them the dwelling God (taptvoige 
SAiyov Tis OedTHTOs, ESei€ev avToIs TOV EvoikoUvTa Oedv), 
and “‘transfigured himself in front of them, and his raiment 
shone like light, and his face like the sun. Because I said, have 
mercy on me, O Lord ; I cannot continue speaking, I am at a 
loss, and I have no other phrase to add” (On Psalm 44). 
Our Father often bases himself on the incomprehensibility 
of the energy to demonstrate that of the Essence. He reduces 
the Anomians ‘ad absurdum’ by such reasonings: ‘For the 
ange a assert not only that they do not know the Essence, 
ut of the wisdom itself, they are at a loss to say how immense 
it is (Ttéo7 Tis Eotiv) ; though itis not the Essence that proceeds 
from the wisdom, but the wisdom that proceeds ion the 
Essence (kai toi ye ouK ovoia dtd Tis copias, GAA’ 1] copia Ex 
Tijs ovcias). When then the prophets cannot perceive accurately 
even the wisdom, what insanity must it be to pretend to be 
able to subject the Essence itself to their own thoughts ?” 
(On the Incomprehensibility, i). This dialectic, very common 
in Chrysostom, suggests plainly a kind of ‘causal superiority’ 
of the Essence in saoaaas to the energy. 


CONCLUSION 


We could have extended our researches further and dealt 
in the same way with many other sources of the doctrine of 
Palamas among the Eastern Fathers. But we thought that the 
five representatives we have chosen to study were sufficient 
for our purpose, especially as George Scholarios put it, 
‘each one of them counterbalances the whole world’. 

A first view of the doctrine of Gregory Palamas.immediately 
reveals that we are in front of a theology of a kind altogether 
different from Latin Theology in general and Scholastic 
Theology in particular. That it is of a different kind than 
Latin Theolo y does not mean that it is not a Catholic 
Theology : iateed the very spirit of Catholicism postulates 
the existence of different points of view in the unity of truth. 
It is as if two persons look at the same mountain, one from the 
east and the other from the west. The one sees it as a given 
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shape, the other sees it as a different given shape, both, 
however, see the same mountain. It amet be very ridiculous 
if one were to quarrel with the other because he sees it in a 
different shape than he does, and tried to impose on him his own 
point of view. Moreover, apart from the absurdity inherent 
to it, such a pretention is doomed to complete failure, because 
the other person cannot see the mountain except in the shape 
ielded to his eyes by his own position, not by another’s 
owever good that of the latter be in itself. 

To use a general formula, Orthodox theology is theocentric, 
while Latin theology is anthropocentric. All the geniuses as 
well as all the heresies of Byzantine thought are characterized 
by theocentiicity, while all the geniuses and all the heresies 
of Latin thought are characterized by anthropocentricity. 
That is, in simpler terms, the one apprehends Christianity 
from the point of view of the divine, while the other from 
the point of view of man. Both do apprehend Christianity 
in its truth, but from antipodal angles. The inner dialectic 
of the Byzantine apprehension is from the divine to the human, 
while that of the Latin, on the contrary, from the human to 
the divine. I insist on this term ‘inner’ to exclude all semblance 
of theocentric movement: St Thomas, for example, begins 
in his Summa Theologia with an exposition of the divine, but 
it is obvious that it is merely an outward arrangement, 
extrinsic to the real dialectic motion of his theology, which 
is clearly anthropocentric. 

Having well understood these points, if one wishes to 
understand Orthodox theology in its original richness, one 
should place oneself, not at one’s own point of view, but at 
the point of view of Orthodox theology. This is very important. 
Doing this, one will not fall into unfortunate blunders, and the 
love of Christ will unite the differences of mentalities. To give 
an illustration: Melanchton accused insultingly the Greek 
Fathers of being Pelagians and semi-Pelagians. Such an 
accusation is, to say the least, stupefying ! When one knows 
how nearly all the Greek Fathers insist on the necessity to 
co-operate harmoniously with the action of the divine grace 
in us, neither too late nor ‘in advance’, and that the first man’s 
sin essentially consisted in a superb pretention to rise into a 
contemplation greater than the divine energy allowed, one 
wonders how it came to Melanchton’s mind to accuse the 
Greek Fathers of such a calumny ! Of course the Augustinian 

oint of view is almost absent in them, but it is not a 
justification at all to accuse them of error on this point. St 
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Augustine and St John Chrysostom were almost contempor- 
aries, but we do not see St Augustine accusing Chrysostom 
of Pelagianism. Far from it ! Indeed he even took his defence 
energetically, and I am sure St Chrysostom, if he had known 
him, would have understood him well and admired him, in 
— of the extreme divergence of their thought, by the 

l-conquering spirit of love. For the understanding of others 
is the fruit of love. 

It is because Palamas treats so to say the nuclear and 
distinctive points of Orthodox theology that he has been so 
unfortunately misunderstood and so fiercely attacked—not 
at all because he has fallen, as it were, into error ! One of the 
most common charges brought against him is that he teaches 
that grace is uncreated. But let us examine this question: In 
late scholastic theology, a term, used neither by St Thomas 
nor by the Council of Trent, has come into frequent use, that 
of ‘created grace’. But what does this most untheological term 
mean ? Does it mean that the ‘deifying grace (@eotroiov y&pis)’ 
is created ? Not at all. The ‘deifying grace’ is nothing less than 
the divine energy itself, than the Holy Ghost himself, and 
all the Greek Fathers have constantly based themselves upon 
it, upon the fact that it is deifying, to prove thence the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. ‘If the Spirit should not be worshipped, 
says Gregory the Theologian, how did he deify me through 
Baptism °° (5¢h Theological). This is then the theocentric point 
of view, proper to the East, called by the Latins ‘the increate 

race’. 
: What is then the so-called ‘created grace’ ? Here to under- 
stand it correctly we should place ourselves at the anthro- 
pocentric point of view. It is still called ‘grace’ but the sense 
it contains is so very different. It does not lie in our intention 
to give now an analysis of this complex conception, but to 
show only that the ‘created grace’ is not so absolutely ‘created’, 
according to the Latin point of view itself. In fact St Thomas 
says (Ouestio 110th, Pars Ia Ilae, Art. 2): ‘Because grace is 
above human nature, it could be neither a substance nor a 
substantial form, but is an accidental form of.the soul itself. 
For what is substantially in God, has being accidentally in the 
soul participating of the divine goodness, as it is clear about 
science.” Now an accident, St Thomas continues, ‘properly 
speaking, neither exists nor falls into corruption, but it is said 
to exist or to fall into corruption, in as much as the subject 
begins or ceases to be in energy according to that accident’ 
(Id). Grace, being an accidental form, thus, properly speakiny, 
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neither exists nor falls into corruption, consequently, cannot, 
properly speaking, be called created. As Latin theology, I 
repeat, is anthropocentric, and considers the grace in so far 
as it is inherent to a created being, an embroilment out of 
which springs such an equivocal expression as ‘created grace’ 
is very easily conceivable. 

There is not therefore such an unassailable abyss between 
the divergent conceptions of the East and the West on the 
question of grace. On the contrary we have shown how there 
is a point where a bridge might be effected and thus both 
conceptions rejoin each other, while safeguarding their own 
specific value and physionomy. 


FATHER GEORGE HABRA. 
Nablus, Jordan. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Our prayers and congratulations to His Eminence Cardinal 
William Godfrey, Archbishop of Westminster. Many years ! 





The Rumanian Catholics of the Byzantine rite celebrated 
in Youngstown, Ohio, the tenth anniversary of their 
persecution by the Communists on Sunday, 30th November 
1958. Outside Rumania the largest group of this Byzantine 
rite Church is in the U.S.A. 


We have mentioned (see E.C.Q. XI, Spring 1956, p. 241) 
similar gatherings and celebrations among the Ukrainians on 
the anniversary of their being a Christian people for a thousand 

ears. 
4 It is good for us to bear in mind and in our prayers the 
suffering and valiant Churches, Catholic as well as Orthodox 
behind the iron curtain. 


GERMANY 


A movement known as The Gathering among some Lutheran 
pastors and their following. 

Each year they meet with some Catholic clergy and laity. 
They number five pastors and about 120 lay followers. They 
have recently brought out a book entitled A Catholic 
Reformation. They aim ‘to work and pray that the Reformation 
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Churches find the mecessary place in the One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ; not only for their own fulfilment but also 
for the future of the entire Church of God’ (The Commonweal, 
28th November 1958). 


PROTESTANT AND ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS CONFER 


(Heidelberg, Germany.) Protestant and Orthodox theo- 
logical students met in Heidelberg in late October to study 
the Orthodox teaching about the Church and its bearing on 
the cecumenical movement. 

The conference was attended by students and graduates of 
the Evangelical faculties at Bonn, Erlangen, Heidelberg, 
Miinster and Tiibingen, and organized by the External 
Relations office of the Protestant Church in Germany (EKD) 
in co-operation with Professor Edmund Schlink, chairman 
of the German (Ecumenical Study Committee, and Professor 
Leo Zander, lecturer at the Russian Orthodox Institute of St 
Sergius in Paris. Various students spoke on the general theme 
in relation to their own fields of study, including a Greek 
student working in Germany, who presented the ‘basic 
principles of Orthodoxy’. 

Discussion also covered the best methods of studying the 
Eastern Church as Orthodox theologians see it, with a survey 
of new research possibilities opened up by Orthodox faculties 
and institutes in Athens and Paris. 

The Heidelberg meeting was a response to a warning recently 
given by W.Ce general secretary W. A. Visser *t Hooft 
that Protestants were still not adequately equipped for intensive 
interchurch discussions with the Orthodox. At the same 
time it continued a series of such meetings inaugurated by 
the E.K.D’s external relations office in 1948, when German, 
Russian and Greek theologians met to consider the colouring 
= to interpretation of Christian sources by confessional 

ackground and training. 
E.P.S. (Geneva). 


FINLAND 


(Helsinki.) A Conference of Lutheran and Orthodox 
theologians and laymen was held during the second week of 
May at the Finnish Church Training Institute at —_ 
Aimed at expressing ‘the new sense of mutual responsibility’ 


felt by both national churches, the meeting was one in a series 
held annually since 1954. Dr H. H. Wolf, director of the 
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World Council of Churches’ CEcumenical Institute at Bossey, 
Switzerland, and Mr John Lawrence, editor of Britain’s 
Frontier, took part in the sessions, which were also addressed 
by Finnish Lutheran Bishop Eino Sormunen and the Finnish 
Orthodox priest Fr D. Tarvasaho. 

A Russian delegation was invited to take part, but did 
not arrive. 

The Gicumenical Institute of Bossey sponsored the meeting 
with the Jarvenpaa Institute. It was followed by a consultation 
on practical problems confronting the two churches, arranged 
by the Finnish CEcumenical Council. 

Mixed marriages between Lutherans and Orthodox, 
especially in the East of Finland, have involved eighty-five per 
cent of the Orthodox population in some districts. A report 
from the consultation making suggestions about pastoral 
follow-up in these cases will be sent to all local congregations. 
The Finnish Lutheran Church has about 4,000,000 members 
and the Orthodox about 76,000. 

The consultation also recommended to the Finnish 
overnment’s board of education that school text books in 
uture should include teaching about each church that is 
approved by the church authorities. 

Participants described the consultation’s decisions as ‘a 

precedent for a new kind of cecumenical action in Finland’. 
E.P.S. (Geneva). 


The Metropolitan James of Melita, representative of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople at the headquarters 
of the World Council of Churches in Geneva, is representing 
the patriarchate at the celebrations of the fortieth anniversary 
of the autonomy of the Orthodox Church in Finland, 24th 
November to 1st December. 


THE CONSECRATION OF THE REVEREND ARCHIMANDRITE 
CypRIAN AS GREEK OrTHODOX ARCHBISHOP OF SELEUCIA 
AND OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


In the month of December 1958 there took place at 
Alexandria the consecration of four archbishops and one 
bishop of the Greek Orthodox patriarchate of Alexandria. 
Three new archiepiscopal sees have been recently created 
which are as follows: Seleucia and all Central Africa, the 
Most Reverend Cyprian Papadopoulos ; Carthage, Tunis and 
Lobya, the Most Reverend Parthenius Koinidés ; East Africa 
and Dar as-Salam, the Most Reverend Nicolas Varelopuolos. 
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The new occupant of the Archiepisocpal See of Nubia is the 
Most Reverend Synesius Lascaridés, and the See of Mareotis 
is occupied by the Right Reverend Barnabas who is both 
suffragan bishop and patriarchal vicar with residence at 
Alexandria. 

The Most Reverend Cyprian who was consecrated at 
Alexandria on Sunday, 7th December 1958, is already known 
to readers of the E.C.Q. from the articles which he has 
contributed to this periodical. He was born in 1916, and is the 
son of the Rev. Basil Papadopoulos, a former priest of Smyrna. 
He studied at the Theological Seminary of St Athanasius, 
Cairo (1932-36), and was ordained deacon in 1934. Having 
graduated from the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Athens in 1945, he was ordained priest the same year and 
served at the churches of St irene and St Panteleémén at 
Athens. In 1946 he received the rank of archimandrite of the 
cathedral of St Sabas at Alexandria, and became vicar at the 
church of St Nicolas, Ibrahimieh, Alexandria. The conse- 
cration of His Lordship took place in the Church of the 
Annunciation, the largest church in Alexandria. The Most 
Reverend Evangelos, archbishop of Hermoupolis (Tantah) 
was the celebrating pontiff, the two assistant archbishops being 
their Lordships Synesius of Nubia and Parthenius of Carthage. 
The magnificent church of the Annunciation was crowded 
with visitors among whom there were representatives of the 
Egyptian Government and of the Hellenic Community. The 
Greek Catholic Church was represented by the Reverend 
Archimandrite Tawil, patriarchal vicar, who occupied a 
stall in the choir, and by the Reverend Archimandrite Elias 
Lafloufah who was present in the sanctuary. When, after his 
consecration and investiture, His Lordship Cyprian was 
presented to the congregation at the Royal Doors of the 
eikonostasis, arrayed in his pontifical vestments of emerald 
hue, he was greeted with loud applause to the accompaniment 
of repeated cries of ‘Axios, axios, axios’. The green colour of 
His Lordship’s vestments was most appropriate, since it 
reminded the congregation that His Lordship’s diocese of 
Central Africa and Uganda comprises immense forests and 
genges This newly created diocese though vast in extent, 

as, at present, only eight Hellenic Communities with a 
corresponding number of churches and clergy. In Uganda, 
however, besides the Hellenic Communities, there is a nascent 
native Orthodox Church in which the native language is 
used for the Divine Liturgy. The number of the natives who 





The Most Reverend Cyprian, Greek Orthodox 
Archbishop of Seleucia and of all Central Africa 
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have expressed a wish to enter this Church, when arrangements 
have been made for them and churches provided, is estimated 
at 18,000. His Lordship Cyprian is an excellent linguist, and 
beside Greek, has a very good knowledge of English, French, 
Turkish and Arabic. He is the author of a number of works, 
among which may be noted the following: From the Source 
of the Unfading Light, Alexandria, 1952 ; Orthodoxy in the Middle 

st, Alexandria, 1954; The Present State of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia, Alexandria, 1956, etc. in Greek, and in 
English A Short History of the Russian Church, Alexandria, 1956. 
His books on the Russian Church were inspired by his visit 
to Russia, whither he accompanied His Divine Beatitude 
Christophorus II, pope and patriarch of Alexandria, in 1955. 
The choice of the name Seleucia for His Lordship’s See was 
made, because, in the time of the Emperor Justinian, Seleucia 
of Africa was a centre of Hellenic culture in the uncivilized 
regions south of Ethiopia. 

In the accompanying illustration His Lordship Cyprian is 
seen at the altar of the church of the Annunciation, after his 
consecration and investiture. Behind him there is a deacon 
holding the dikerion or candlestick with two candles. Facing 
the altar there is the Archbishop of Hermoupolis (Tantah), 
and behind him is an archimandrite, a master of ceremonies, 
who holds the pastoral staff. On the extreme right there is 
standing His Lordship Synesius, archbishop of Nubia. 

May He who is the shepherd of our souls and author of our 
life grant unto His servant Cyprian His abundant grace and 
blessing in his work of administering his vast diocese and of 
rightly dividing the word of truth, so that at the last he may 
hear with gladness the voice of the master, saying : Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord. 


Eis polla eté, Despota | 
O.H.E.H.-B. 


ByZANTINE MIssAL IN ENGLISH 


The book is for Sundays and Feast days but has in addition 
a Calendar, Menaion, Triodion, Pentecostarion, Great 
Complin, Akathistos. Paraclesis, the Sacraments, and Burial 
rite. 

(Published by Jose de Vinck, Allendale, N.Y., U.S.A.) 
Some copies still available. There will be a reprint in plastic 
binding about gos. Write to K. Todd, The Newman Bookshop, 
87 St Aldates, Oxford. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor, E.C.Q. 
Dear Sir, 


So far as I understand Orthodox Layman’s second letter, it 
assumes somewhat the same ecclesiology as is usually attributed 
to St Cyprian: a /ocal unity which is caused and maintained 
(presupposing of course the invisible operation of the Holy 
Spirit) by the divine institution of the episcopate—ecclesia 
in episcopo, episcopus in ecclesia ; and a universal unity which 
has no institutional cause or source, but is preserved (again 
presupposing the invisible operation of the Holy Ghost) by 
the willed concordia of the bishops, which acts—the simile is 
Cyprian’s—like a glue to hold the whole together. 

uch a view of the Church may be put to two tests : that of 
tradition, as deducible from (a) the N.T., (b) early Church 
history down to at least 518 (the Formula of Hormisdas) and 
indeed down to Photius or beyond ; and the test of @ priori 
considerations—or if you like speculative theology. 

I have said something about the test of tradition in my 
The Church and Infallibility and mote recently in two articles in 
The Clergy Review. 

At the speculative level (I think Orthodox Layman dislikes 
this test, but to me it seems legitimate) it seems to me that the 
Cyprianic ecclesiology (if rightly described above) inverts 
the order, as between the local and the universal, whereby the 
universal should have priority over the local, and the local should 
result from, and be a participated consequence of, the universal. 
This, of course, at the institutional level ; and to me the Church 
militant #s an institution (though it has other aspects !). It 
appears to me that what our Lord essentially and immediately 
founded was not local churches, to which he then promised 
a unity without external embodiment or symbol, but a Church 
which, being a corporate unity, has within it subordinate 
unities, i.e. the local churches. As a historical entity, the Church 
is a signum efficax of the post-historic kingdqm of God, and 
a priori 1 should expect the unity of the kingdom to be 
expressed in an organ of universal unity, just as the important, 
but much /ss important, local unity is expressed in the bishop 
as focus of unity. 

Reverting to the actual history of the Church, and leaving 
on one side for a moment the evidence it affords of the Petrine 
primacy of Rome, I think it shows, in the drift first to local 
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councils and then to General Councils, that the super-local 
unity needs an outward expression or modus agendi—the 
unity doesn’t just happen, as a result of the goodwill of the 
bishops, but it has to be attained and maintained ; and in 
practice it takes shape as majority rule, and the exclusion of 
dissident minorities—this, on the non-Roman explanation of 
the phenomena. On our view, of course, the councils are 
subordinate to the papal primacy—and historically, in the 
period of the Seven Councils, the only alternative to this would 
seem to have been the imperial primacy. 

But one cannot, except provisionally, omit the evidence 
for the — primacy, and if I were an Orthodox I think I 
should oe uneasy about (1) the papalism of the synodal letter 
of the Council of Chalcedon to Leo I, (2) the signing of the 
Formula of Hormisdas by the generality of the Eastern bishops ; 
to say nothing of the rest of the evidence. 

I see two rays of hope. I have been reading The Undistorted 
Image, and am enthralled to find the spirituality of its hero 
to be such as would go without question in the Catholic 
Church, except of course that he has inherited a misidentification 
of the visible Church! Secondly, it is surely providential 
that the Orthodox can point to, are hampered by, no cecumenical 
act repudiating the papal primacy ; to that extent, they will 
have nothing to unsay when they revert to Catholic unity unlike 
some other non-Catholic traditions. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. C. Burier. 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


ForDHAM UNrversiry, New Yorx. 
To the Editor, E.C.Q. 17th September 1958 
Sir, 


I am Associate Professor of Anthropology at Fordham 
University, New York. Who is the ‘John Trinick’ who wrote 
the article entitled “Towards a Christian Anthropology’ in 
your Winter 1957-58 issue ? 

Whoever Mr Trinick may be, I object very strongly to the 
obscurantist attitude of the footnote on page 128 of the issue 
mentioned. 

There are few things more alien to the spirit of Christian 
charity than the use of the epithet ‘so-called’. Mr Trinick talks 
about the so-called science of anthropology, at the same time 
demanding that a true Christian anthropology have philosophic 
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roots. I am no champion of the philosophic backgrounds of 
many anthropologists, but I submit that a anal science is 
not a portion of philosophy. I impress on my own students 
the fact that there are three levels of knowledge, the scientific, 
the philosophical and the theological. This distinction is of 
basic importance in adjudicating many controversies and, if 
I thought you had more space for correspondence, I should 
be glad to adduce illuminating examples. 

I do not know the particular anthropologists with which 
Mr Trinick is acquainted. I do know that my anthropology 
is not a aie; science, nor is it an illegitimate shoot, 
misbegotten between Freudian psychology and what used to 
be vied ‘ethnology’ ; its remoter ancestor is mot Darwin, nor 
is it now masquerading under an assumed name. 

There are many facets to anthropology. One is concerned 
with the physical varieties of man, present and past ; another 
studies the customs of man, present and past ; specialities have 
developed, e.g. linguistics. But if Mr Trinick were to peruse 
an eminently readable history of social anthropology, R. H. 
Hays’ From Ape to Angel, he would find that a remote ancestor 
of this phase of anthropology was the Jesuit Father Lafitau, 
and not Darwin. Indeed, the Darwin-influenced anthropolo- 
gists are very old hat now. 

In general, anthropology regards man as an object of a 
natural science. Is this wrong ? While some anthropologists 
may let their personal philosophies intrude into their lectures 
and writings, this does not mean that anthropology should be 
upbraided for not being a philosophy. Abusus non tollat usum. 

I am Director of an Institute of Mission Studies, which 
seeks to make the useful principles of social science available 
to prospective missionaries. But I am always careful to tell 
my students exactly when I am speaking as a scientist, as a 
Catholic (priest), or as a human being (i.e., a philosopher). 
When speaking as a scientist, I am not, I hope, ‘so-called’. 

Speaking very generally, I wish more Catholics adopted 
the truly Catholic attitude towards anthropology, Freudianism, 
or anything else. This attitude is characterized by a desire to 
seize upon what is good in any system (and there is always 
something good), while charitably and gently deprecating the 
bad, rather than joyously pouncing upon what is bad, while 
ignoring what is good. 

May I add to this somewhat resentful letter (after all I meet 
so much ignorance about anthropology among Catholics, and 
sometimes I boil over!) my congratulations on the high 
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quality of your journal? I read it faithfully ; especially as 
I am particularly interested in the Eastern rites. You may 
be glad to know that I am currently editing the Proceedings 
of our last University Conference on Eastern rites, the 
publication of which should be useful in promoting general 
knowledge of and sympathy with the problems of the Eastern 
rites in the United States. 


Yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) J. FRANKLIN EwIna, S.J. 


We add Mr Trinick’s reply : 

‘It is quite obvious that Fr Ewing and myself are in fundamen- 
tal disaccord as to the meaning of the term “‘Anthropology”: 
our ange" are at opposite poles, and it is useless to disguise 
the fact. While Fr Ewing may wish to disclaim Darwin as the 
“remoter ancestor” of the type of anthropology he favours, 
it appears none the less clearly that this is founded upon the 
“evolutionary a by whomsoever first propounded. 
That hypothesis I flatly repudiate. 

Fr Ewing does not know “the particular anthropologists 
with which [sic] Mr T— is acquainted”; but though my 
article indeed names no professing anthropologists, it leaves no 
one in doubt, I trust, as to whence my definitions are derived. 
Hence, if Fr Ewing—in his annoyance at the footnote—has 
apparently omitted to read the article itself (or at least that 

art of the text to which it refers, or even, as it seems, the 
saath of the footnote !) then time, space and need are all 
alike lacking for recapitulation here. I have nothing to add to it, 
nor to subtract from it (not even the footnote !), and will 
merely reiterate and underline, that it is directed “Towards a 
Christian Anthropology”, conceived according to the philo- 
sophic postulates of the early Fathers of the Christian Church. 
It proceeds (if I may dare to put it so) from a like nostalgia 
with theirs, for the lost Image of God in man. Fr Ewing, on 
his part, indicates his anthropological antecedents with 
sufficient plainness by proposing to me, in place of shat Image, 
a modern conglomerate figment in hypothetical process of 
hypothetical development From Ape to Angel. Yet the Christian 
Faith holds, I believe, that man—as we know him here and 
now—is a being a/ready fallen from a quasi-angelic primal 
condition. 

‘“In general”, says Fr Ewing, “anthropology regards man 
as an object of natural science.” “Is this wrong ?” he asks. 
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I would reply Yes! It is only the “evolutionary” type of 
anthropology which does so. That of the Greek Fathers (and 
behind them of the Greek philosophical tradition) regards 
man, not as an “object” but as a subject. Its fundamental 
injunction is, therefore, yv@1 oceavtov. Anthropology, as 
thus understood, begins with a reflexive movement within 
the man himself ; it entails his constant preoccupation with his 
spiritual origins, and—thus—with the whole basic relationshi 
of man towards God. If adherence to this principle be held to 
constitute an “obscurantist attitude”, I gladly accept the 
imputation and rejoice in it: I am at least in good company. 
Modern anthropology (2s nowadays “‘so-called’”’) directs the man’s 
attention primarily towards the material factor in his “post- 
Fall” human compositum, and it is precisely its regarding 
by man, of “man as an object”, which is the fundamental 
fallacy underlying the whole mental process of which it is a 
part and a symptom. Where the old Christian anthropology 
is part of a movement of man towards his own true centre, 
and hence an integrative process, modern anthropology is 
part of a centrifugal movement, by which the human being 
is becoming atomized instead of re-integrated (hence perhaps 
Fr Ewing’s apparent predilection for a concept of human 
consciousness organized upon a “departmental” basis). Could 
he perhaps conjecture for us the character of our Divine Lord’s 
reaction towards a suggested assessment of His own Sacred 
Humanity according to the terms and modes of From Ape to 
Angel ? 

Joxun TRINICK.’ 


Letter from Alexandros Scander, Catholic Coptic Bishop of 
Assiut (Lycopolis), Egypt. November z2oth, 1958. 

The first part is really nothing more than a variation of 
the story which one has heard so often, that the price of 
unity with Rome, so far as a handful of the Coptic Church is 
concerned, has been increasing ‘westernization’ in worship, 
but as the bishop remarks : 

*To live in unity with the Catholic Church does not involve 
cuttiag adrift from one’s fatherland, its history, and above all, 
customs which have become sanctified.’ 

(N.B.—What he says is explained by Attwater in Christian 
Churches of the East, Vol. 1, pp. 132-41. Here one sees how and 
why the westernization was almost inevitable.) 

Result.—Catholic Copts have now got a hybrid rite, neither 
Latin nor Coptic: encouraged by certain converts who try 
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to be as European as possible, not only in their ways of living 
but also in modes of worship. In Lower Egypt, i.e. in cities 
like Cairo and Alexandria, ancient Coptic rite regarded as 
‘beneath contempt in some churches, and only fit for unedu- 
cated and backward country people’. Rubrics ignored. 
‘Skeleton of a rite which is a gross scandal.’ 

Six months ago a Liturgical Commission was set up, with 
the bishop of Assiut as president. Its five members are working 
on a revision of the rubrics and ceremonial of the Coptic 
liturgy. In the Diocese of Assiut the (23) churches have been 
transformed. On Sundays and feast days the liturgy is sung. 
In the other dioceses (Alexandria—patriarchate, whole of 
Lower Egypt—Minya, Lugqsor and Thebes) this liturgical 
movement is progressing. 

The new cathedral at Assisut attracts dissidents, as much by 
the liturgical ceremonies as by the beauty of the interior and 
has become too a centre of unity. 

(The Annuario Pontificio 1958 gives the following statistics 
of the Catholic Coptic Church. 

1. Alexandria : 18 churches, 27 priests, 28,271 faithful. 

2. Minya: 18 churches, 18 priests, 12,533 faithful. 

3.  Assiut : 23 churches, 19 priests, 19,100 faithful. 

4. Thebes (or Lugsor): 15 churches, 12 priests, 15,000 
faithful. 

The dissident Coptic Church has the rival patriarchate of 
Alexandria, and 15 suffragan bishops, some perpetuating 
dioceses now extinct. The total number of dissident Copts is 
roughly 1,000,000.) 


[Our reader should refer to the E.C.Q., Vol. XI, Summer 
1956, p. 292, which gives an account of the late Hegournenos 
Jacob Muyser and the lovely Coptic Church he built in Cairo. 
—Tue Eprror.] 


COoLLEGIO DI SAN GIOSAFAT, 
PASSIGGIATA DEL GIANICOLO, F, 
Roma. 


22nd December 1958. 
My DEAR Fr WINsLow, 


I have something joyful to communicate to you again. 
On 24th November 1958 three newly-ordained priests of the 
Syro-Malabar rite, alumni of the Propaganda College, Rome, 
celebrated their first Holy Mass in Rome according to the 
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testored text of the liturgy. Since the text is not yet printed 
they have used MS. copies. The restored text eliminates all 
Latin infiltrations and puts the various prayers in their 
liturgical order. 

The three priests who celebrated according to the restored 
text are : 

Thomas a Ree of the archdiocese of Changancherry. 

Joseph Punnakapadavil of the diocese of Kothamangalam. 

Lucas Nampiaparampil of the (Syro-Malabar) Vincentian 

Congregation. 

I am herewith enclosing a photo in which you can see two 
of them together with His Eminence Cardinal Tisserant. 

This year there are in this College eleven Syro-Malabar 
students and I am with them. They attend classes in the 
Propaganda University. They are from all the seven dioceses of 
the Syro-Malabar rite. 
Please note my change of address. 


Yours sincerely, 
PLACID, T.O.C.D. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Dynamics of World History by Christopher Dawson edited by 
John J. Mulloy. Pp. xiv-+489 (Sheed and Ward, 1957). 


In order that Christopher Dawson’s thought may be properly 
appreciated, the books which constitute the most substantial 
art of his work must be read entire and not in any anthology, 
Sonate skilfully this may have been assembled. This fact is 
recognized by the compiler of the present volume, who makes 
it clear that one of his objects is to bring together under one 
cover articles on various subjects that have been scattered 
through different books and magazines over a period of 
thirty-five years, thus ‘bringing into focus (certain) neglected 
aspects of Mr Dawson’s thought, and calling them particularly 
to the attention of anthropologists and sociologists . . .” To 
many of these articles most readers would not easily have 
access and Mr Mulloy deserves our gratitude for assembling 
in this book a score of such articles, as well as half that number 
of excerpts from others of Dawson’s writings, which either 
amplify or epitomize the various strands of his thought 
already to be found in the main body of his works. 
This book, then, is not an organized and integrated 
exposition of Dawson’s ideas on a single subject but is 
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intended ‘to illustrate how Christopher Dawson’s view of 
history is built upon his conception of the sociological factors 
that are the dynamics for historical events and movements’, 
by means of various articles and extracts on a group of separate 
but related themes. In attempting to do this, the book’s 
twofold value lies in its giving some idea of the wide range 
and variety of Dawson’s thought, as well as of the quality of 
his style, through the medium of the less sanenaiilie of his 
writings. 

In a concluding note Mr Mulloy speaks of his corres- 
pondence with Dawson, ‘which may eventually be published’, 
on the subject of the analysis of culture and other matters, in 
which ‘the result has been an extension in the area of Dawson’s 
sociological thought and a more precise statement of the 
principles it involves’. We must hope that the publication of 
this correspondence in whatever form it is to be given to us 
will not be long delayed. 

For a book of this length, in these days, the price of twenty- 
five shillings seems a very moderate one. A. SEFt. 


That They May Be One. A Study in Papal Doctrine by Gregory 
Baum, 0.s.A. Pp. 179 (Bloomsbury Publishing Co.) ats. 
This is in every way an excellent book. We will review it 

in full in a later issue. Tue Eprror. 


Documents on Christian Unity. Fourth series 1948-57. Edited 
by G. K. A. Bell. Pp. 243 (Oxford University Press) 215. 
At this time this is a most useful book. It contains all the 

recent rulings concerning Catholic participation in the 

(Ecumenical Movement also those emanating from the 

(Ecumenical Patriarch and the patriarch of Moscow on the 

same subject. There are the various documents concerning 

the relations between the Anglicans and the Church of 

Scotland also those about the C.S.J. And lastly the doings of 

the W.C.C. up to Evanston. A very essential reference book. 


B.W. 


The CEcumenical Movement. A Catholic Approach by G. Weigel, 

s.J. Pp. 76 (Geoffrey Chapman, London) 6s. 

An excellent handbook on the cecumenical movement b 
one who was an unofficial observer at the Oberlin No 
American Study Conference of Faith and Order. Fr Weigel 
gives the whole history of the movement and that of Rome’s 
position and policy. A very useful book. B.W. 
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Relations Between Catholics and Orthodox (in Greek) by P. 

Grigoriou. Pp. 697 (Athens, 1958). 

This book is divided into four parts of unequal length. 
The first is far the longest and will prove to the average reader 
also to be the most interesting, since it will probably be 
breaking new ground for him. For here the author sets out 
to portray the relations, chiefly in the seventeenth century, 
between the two Churches. He takes, one by one, the islands 
and various places on the mainland where Orthodoxy was 
established and, largely by means of quotations from 
contemporary documents, sets before the reader the happy 
relations of the Christians of those parts—Catholic priests, 
usually Jesuits or Capuchins, giving missions and preaching 
to mixed congregations and sometimes in Orthodox churches ; 
churches with Latin and oriental altars; processions for 
Corpus Christi and other feasts in which Catholics and 
Orthodox participated together ; invitations and permissions 
from Orthodox bishops, even patriarchs, to Latin priests to 
minister to Orthodox; schools built by local Orthodox 
congregations where Latin priests should teach Orthodox 
children, and so on. It is an impressive picture and does not 
exaggerate. It could have shown more, for more there was 
of Catholic pastoral zeal for Latins and Orthodox alike, as, 
for example, among the vast numbers of Christian slaves. 

In the beginning of the Second Part, very briefly, perhaps 
too briefly for a thorough history of Catholic-Orthodox 
relations, the reasons are given why the period of easy relations 
outlined in the First Part came to an end, the fact that there 
was always a certain uneasiness on both sides about it, which 
issued in prohibitions of one sort or another. The rest of 
Part II discusses in two chapters the Efforts towards Union of 
each of the two Churches since the start of the nineteenth 
century—papal invitations and encyclicals directed to 
patriarchs, the solicitude of popes for oriental rites, the 
reactions of the East. 

The Third Part delves back into more ancient history, to 
the schisms of Cerularius and of Photius, and then returns to 
the Fourth Crusade and the Councils of Lyons and Florence. 
This part is a useful résumé for readers coming to this period 
for the first time. It adds nothing new to the usual accounts 
of the Church histories, on which it largely depends, till 
perhaps its last chapter which treats of the period that followed 
the fall of Constantinople, recalling the asylum that Rome 
gave to the Greek refugees, the founding of the Greek College 
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in Rome and the many benefits to Greece from the labours 
of its students. 

The last Part has two chapters, the one mainly concerned 
with possible Protestant influences on Orthodoxy, the other 
reviewing the present situation between Catholics and 
Orthodox. The author examines the difficulties that the 
Orthodox unionist ‘finds when he views the Catholic Church. 
They come, in the last resort, to one, the primacy of the pope, 
and that has been part of the Church from the beginning, 
though less strikingly so than now. 

The book has indexes and a+ <ty long bibliography, which 
the author cannot have read in it. entirety. But that he has read 
very much appears from the frequent footnotes, and even more, 
from the abundance of quotations that characterize the book 
in all its parts, even the very last chapters, quotations from 
official Catholic and official Orthodox documents, quotations 
from letters, from books, from articles; quotations from 
earlier generations and from contemporaries. This book may 
perhaps not be read completely by many because of its length. 
It should, though, be consulted by very many, both because 
of the richness of its source-material and because of the 
spirit in which it is written. Fr Grigoriou ardently longs for 
the union of the Churches of East and West: may this work 
of his bring that very desirable event nearer. 

J. Gm, 8.J. 


John Wesley and the Catholic Church by John M. Todd (Hodder 

and Stoughton) 155. 

‘A Catholic believes that every man who has followed his 
conscience will find himself eventually in heaven, with the 
saints, and able to do God’s work, in and through his 
poemnenes. As I have come to know Wesley I have believed 

im to be there and have prayed to God through him—not 
publicly as the Church prays through those declared to be 
saints—but privately as I pray for and to those who have been 
close to me.’ Such are the final words of this remarkable piece 
of eitenic writing, which is what might have been expected 
from the author of Catholicism and the CEcumenical Movement. 
Mr John Todd’s little book can be described as a sequel to 
Fr Maximin Piette’s John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism, 
first published in French in 1925; the English translation 
appearing twelve years later. Between them, the Belgian Friar 
Minor and the English layman have achieved the non-official 
beatification of the founder of the Methodists ! 
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Mr Todd, in the course of eleven chapters, proves con- 
clusively that John Wesley was far more Catholic in most of 
his beliefs and opinions than he realized himself. When he did 
attack the Catholic Church occasionally, it was due more to 
ignorance. How could it have been otherwise in the eighteenth 
century when papists in England were a despised and still 
persecuted minority ? 

It is often forgotten that John Wesley did not found an 
independent Methodist Church. As Mr Todd points out: 
‘He never broke with the Anglican Church, always held 
firmly to the necessity of an episcopal church. The position of 
himself and his brother, Charles Wesley, was in this roughly 
similar to the Anglo-Catholic position within the Anglican 
Church to-day. It is ironical that episcopacy should to-day be 
a stumbling block to the reunion of the Methodists and 
the Anglicans.’ It was a blow from which the Church of 
England has never recovered when John Wesley’s disciples 
seceded from it after his death in 1791. Had this not happened 
the Anglican Communion would be able to add more than 
14,000,000 to its membership throughout the world. In spite 
of the highly organized nature of the government of the 
Methodist Church, its doctrines are broad and capable of 
varied interpretation. Towards other groups of Christians, 
Methodists as a whole adopt a very tolerant attitude, 
recognizing all Christian Churches without discrimination. 

It is not uncommon to find Catholics who lump all non- 
conformist sects together, and cannot be bothered to find out 
where they differ in doctrine and discipline. It would be a 
good thing if every priest and seminarist in the English speaking 
world were to study Mr Todd’s book carefully. Then they 
would see in detail the exact relationship between John 
Wesley’s teaching and the traditional teaching of the Catholic 
and Roman Church. 

P.F.A. 


The Silent Rebellion—Anglican Religious Communities 1845-1900 

by A. M. Allchin. (S.C.M. Press) 255. . 

This book does not aim at being a general history of religious 
communities in communion with Canterbury. Mr Allchin 
has concentrated on a few of those which were established 
before 1900. He explains that it is ‘an attempt to see the subject 
as a whole, and special attention has been given to examining 
the ideals which animated the founders of the first communities, 
the social and cultural background out of which they developed, 
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and the relations of these societies with the Church in general, 
and in particular with the Episcopate.’ To the student of this 
phase of Anglican history the value of the book lies in the 
extended quotations from the letters or books of those who 
were actually engaged in directing sisterhoods, or from the 
writings of bishops who were specially interested in the 
subject. The Silent Rebellion should prove a valuable source of 
documentation for many years to come. 

Readers of the E.C.Q. will notice how little Anglican 
religious life has been influenced by monasticism in the 
Eastern Churches at any period. Sir George Wheeler had 
travelled in Greece before his ordination, but his Protestant 
Monastery ; or Christian CEconomicks, containing Directions for 
the Religious Conduct of a Family (published in 1698) does not 
convey the idea that he wanted to establish Anglican 
communities modelled on those he had visited in the Near East. 

Dr Neale wrote a five-volume History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, and was enthusiastic for everything oriental in religion, 
but soon after he had founded his sisterhood at East Grinstead 
he went up to London and bought a tabernacle which he put 
on the altar in the little Oratory. Two years later (1859) he 
instituted Benediction with the monstrance. When we read 
of all the trouble there was with the bishops, who strongly 
disapproved of the three vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, which did not appear until the thirteenth century, 
and then only among the mendicant friars, it seems a pity 
that the founders of the first sisterhoods did not take over the 
Eastern system of monastic probation, in which there is no 
novitiate and no formula of profession as we understand them. 
It would have been even better if they had stressed that in 
the beginnings of Christian monasticism, there were strictly 
speaking neither rule nor vows. 

Again and again in this book we realize as never before that 
the revival of the religious life in the Church of England was 
handicapped by the obsession of most of the founders with 
late medieval or post-Tridentine developments in the Latin 
Church. This attitude of mind was partly due to the Gothic 
Revival in art and literature, but at the same time it must not 
be forgotten that the first sisterhoods were established as a 
means to an end, not for the sake of the religious life itself. 
Social work among the poor was urgently called for, and 
dedicated women appeared to be the most effective ‘tools’ 
for the countless ‘jobs’ which no paid lay-workers would 
tackle. The Tractarian mentality was basically Latin in regard 
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to the religious life. It wanted to establish different ‘orders’ 
with various titles, rules, and objects, It did not, and perhaps 
it was impossible, proclaim that the object of the religious 
life is to flee the world, which is the ideal of the Orthodox monk 
or nun. 

But it would be untrue to say that these Anglican founders 
were ignorant of oriental monasticism. For instance, Mr 
Allchin quotes from the writings of Bishop Westcott, which 
proves that he wondered if the hermits of the Egyptian 
deserts had any direct lessons for the Church of England 
in the nineteenth century. There are so many fascinating bits 
and pieces in this book which Mr Allchin has collected, that 
it cannot be recommended too highly. The best praise that can 
be given, is to say that The Silent Rebellion is both provocative 
and stimulating. 

PPA. 


Saint Serge et la spiritualité russe by Pierre Kovalevsky. Pp. 190 

(Maitres spirituels. Aux éditions du Seuil). 

This is the sixteenth book in the series ‘Maitres spirituels’ 
and is divided into three parts: firstly, Russian spirituality 
before St Sergius ; secondly, the life and work of St Sergius ; 
thirdly, the spiritual heritage of St Sergius. 

The second and main part of the book dealing with the 
life and work of St Sergius is undoubtedly the best. It 
commences with a description of the conditions in Russia 
at the time of Sergius’ birth and of the sources for our know- 
ledge of him. The rest is an excellent account of his life with 
explanations and although Kovalevsky has nothing new to 
add to our knowledge of St Sergius, he certainly holds our 
interest. 

The other two parts are, however, not of such a high 
standard, partially because the subject is too large to be dealt 
with in a few pages. In part one, which includes an account 
of the conversion of the Slavs, hypotheses are stated as 
historical facts, for example, the question of the origin of 
Slav scripts. There are also great gaps, no mention being made 
for example, of Christianity in Russia before Vladimir. 
Nevertheless, the passages on St Theodosius and ‘La vie 
liturgique’ are excellent in spite of their brevity. The author 
makes a good point in warning against exaggeration of the 
‘liberty of the Russian spirit’, too much nonsense has indeed 
been written about “The Russian Soul’. The third part is 
weakest, due to the magnitude of the subject discussed in 
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thirty-five pages. The reasons for the great schism (‘Raskol’) 
ate not given, neither is sufficient explanation of the Elders 
(‘Startsi’) given. 

The book ends with a sketch of the history of the Lavra 
founded by St Sergius, which is to-day the home of the largest 
Russian Theological Academy. The last four pages deal 
briefly with the Institute of St Sergius in Paris. 

The whole book is very much enhanced by hundreds 
of photographs and reproductions, many of them in print for 
the first time. They include miniatures taken from the most 
famous illustrated vita of St Sergius. The value of the book 
lies in its excellent introduction to the life and work of St 
Sergius; the parts dealing with spirituality before Sergius and 
his Raiengs ial with too large a field for such a small book. 

Francis J. THOMSON. 


The Orthodox Liturgy by Austin Oakley. Pp. 50 (Mowbray) 

45. 6d. 

This little book is a work of scholarship, shown mostly in 
the footnotes. The chapters: Introduction, short history of 
origins, the actual liturgy in use and two closing chapters 
of special value, one giving the theology of the rite and the 
spiritual mentality of Greek Orthodoxy, the last is an analysis 
of the Orthodox teaching on Holy Communion. 

Mr Oakley has had a unique qualification for this work. 
He was instructed in the performance of the rite by a deacon 
of the Great Church during the nine years which was chaplain 
to the British Embassy in Turkey. pom BepE Winstow. 
Golgotha and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by André Parrot. 

Studies in Biblical Archeology, No. VI. Pp. 127 (London, 

S.C.M. Press Ltd, 1957) 10s. 6d. 

In four chapters the author deals with the following subjects : 

1. The Archeological problem of the Holy Sepulchre : describes 
the three walls of Jerusalem; discusses the site of the 
Pretorium (either the Antonia or Herod’s Palace); some 
tombs and gardens. 

2. The traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre: investigates 
the tradition on this point and concludes that there is an 
overwhelming probability that it is right. The author rejects 
the ‘Gordon’s Calvary’ and the ‘Garden Tomb’. 

3. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre : contains an historical 
survey of its architecture up to the Crusades and then to our 
own day. 
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4. Tombs and Burials in Ancient Jerusalem : examines those 
of Absolom and others, those of the Kings, of the Herods, 
of the Judges, and the Apostles’ Retreat, finds some ossuaries, 
decorations and inscriptions. 

It is an up-to-date introduction to the problems and 
results of Biblical Archeology very useful for those who are 
interested in the primitive Church of Jerusalem. 

E.L.W. 
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